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reille d'un grand ministre, etc. Voltaire, Oeuvres, 
Paris, 1876, Vol. x, p. 126, column 2. 

Inchoative value is a phenomenon much more 
extended than would be supposed from this work 
(p. 51). I have tried elsewhere to show that it 
occurs in all tenses, in varying degrees, and is an 
additional shade of meaning favored by the con- 
text and admitted by the verb. 7 The Indo-Eu- 
ropean etymology of fut can not be used as proof 
in this discussion, for the kindred English " to 
be" and German " bin" show no particular fit- 
ness for such meaning. The inchoative value in 
general is not an analogy, but is a widespread 
possibility among verbs. 

The explanation of the double compound form 
of the past indefinite next demands attention. 
The following four examples are the only ones 
which I have noted in the examination of a con- 
siderable number of texts. Quand M. Foucquet a 
eu cess t de parler, Pussort s'est levi, etc. Sev., 
o. ft, I, 459. Quand il a it 6 parti, M. le 
chancelier a dit, ete. Ibid., I, 461. 11 n'apas 
manque' de lesfaire porter chez le messager deux 
heures apres qu'il a est 6 party de Paris. Bal- 
zac, Lettres, p. 154 (Paris, 1873). Et e'est apres 
qu'il a ete parti que M. de Climal s'estfdcM, 
ete. Marivaux, La vie de Marianne, p, 107 
(Paris, Charpentier, n. d.). 

It is noteworthy that in these passages there is 
no approach to inchoative value, and that the 
combination formed with avoir seems infrequent 
compared with the compound of itre. That/ai 
eu was used popularly in the time of Mme. de 
SeVigne 1 without inchoative value, even if it is not 
now (cf. p. 68), is shown in the expression : Un 
bonheur que vous n'av ez pas e u, ete. Sev. , ibid. , 
ii, 112. 

The examples given above show that these 
double compound forms are parallel to the other 
surcompos&s. In every case they are used to show 
action anterior to a past indefinite, in analogy to 
the common construction in which a past indefi- 
nite gives time previous to a present. Schaechte- 
lin's conclusions as to/ ai eu aimi upon the basis 
of/ ai eu eoupi les cheveux is unfounded. He 

' Cf. o. c, pp. 16-40. Inchoative value is in no way 
derived from its use in a series, in succession, although it 
readily occurs here. Schaechtelin has misunderstood the 
meaning of p. 39 ; cf. Schaechtelin, p. 52, note. 



has been misled by the latter construction, which 
may be seen well in Commynes, Mimoires (Paris, 
1840), p. 68 : Tons ceulx de la maison de Warms 
et de Sombresset y ont eu les testes trenchees 
on mors en bataille. This is entirely independent 
of the tense under discussion, and is not to be 
considered here. 

In conclusion, it must be added that too much 
has been said in the work of fine stylistic devices 
in the older language at the expense of the modern 
tongue. The present language has a more accu- 
rate insight into the relation of things, and stresses 
these where the older language vacillated. The 
less frequent appearance of the past definite is 
the result, not of artificial rules (cf. p. 83), but 
of the decreased residual value of the tense as the 
language becomes more and more accurate in its 
desire to stress the various aspects of an activity, 
while there is no loss of liberty in expression as a 
result. 

Gustav G. Laubscher. 

Randolph-Macon Woman's College. 



Concessive Constructions in Old English Prose. 
Josephine May Burnham. New York : Holt 
and Company, 1911. [Yale Studies in Eng- 
lish, xxxix.] 8vo., 135 pp. 

Dr. Burnham' s thesis, the fourth study of Old 
English syntax to issue from Professor Albert S. 
Cook' s Seminar, is a very meritorious piece of 
work. Like her predecessors, she has laid under 
tribute the whole list of available prose texts, 
about fifty-five in all. The mere reading of so 
much material is no small task. In addition to 
this, her subject is one most difficult of delimita- 
tion ; for the concessive idea, beyond any other, 
perhaps, is elusive as a will-o'-wisp, and appears 
in as many varying shapes and shades of lumi- 
nosity. 

In her portrayal of this phenomenon, Dr. Burn- 
ham has employed due delicacy of discernment 
and due caution in approach. If the image she 
can catch is not always clear and sharp in out- 
line, the fault is attributable not to herself or her 
method, but rather to the inherent impossibility 
of fitting into four-square analytical category an 
essence so ethereal. She has, in consequence, 
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frankly abandoned for the most part the statis- 
tical and tabular element usually found helpful in 
essays of this kind, and has also, in comparison 
with others, given by quotation or citation rela- 
tively scant illustrative material. However, one 
feels instinctively that she herself has carefully 
pondered all, and has let little that is of signifi- 
cance escape her. 

In consequence, the omission of this does not 
mar, though one may feel that its inclusion would 
have given added perfection. A monograph must 
give data for inference, even though inference 
itself be left unstated or else condensed for lack 
of space. Only thus can come to the user repose 
and the utter abandon of confidence at every turn. 
And just this quality is sometimes lacking. To 
illustrate, no one would question the author's con- 
clusion on page 25 that the optative nearly always 
follows fteah, and that the indicative may occur, 
in fact, does occur in 10 cases out of 700. But, 
just the same, who does not long for a quotation 
(or at least a citation in the Appendix, where 
stand others certainly less noteworthy) of these 
very exceptions to the rule ? And this longing 
is all the more acute because of the author's 
ample justification (see page 24, end) of two of 
these rare indicatives — JBoethius, 31. 10 and 
Lives of Saints, 1. 150. 35. Let us hope that 
she will yet publish from her notes a list of all 
indicatives after %eah (tie) concessive. 

Chapter i is introductory in nature. First 
therein is stated the relation of the concessive 
clause to that of condition : "The conditional 
sentence contains a hypothesis and a conclusion 
contingent upon the truth of that hypothesis ; 
the concessive sentence contains a hypothesis, or 
a fact, and a conclusion independent thereof." 
In like manner, concession may lie close akin to 
cause : ' ' when a negative assertion or command 
is expressed, with a reason tending to an opposite 
conclusion, it is sometimes difficult to decide 
whether the minor clause is causal or conces- 
sive " j as in JElfrie's Homilies, 2. 216. 24, ne 
yrsige he nateshwon wio us, Heah 8e ( ' because ' 
or ' though ' ) we Godes bebodu mannum geo- 
penian. 

With like brevity and clarity the inter-rela- 
tionship of concessive clauses among themselves 
is next formulated. All concessions, when classi- 



fied according to the speaker's approach to the 
sentence, fall into three groups : the simple, the 
disjunctive, and the indefinite. "The simple 
concession contains a fact or notion in spite of 
which the main proposition stands"; as in JBoe- 
thius, 106. 14 tieah he eall wille, he ne mseg. The 
disjunctive, or alternative concession introduces 
mutually exclusive possibilities, in spite of either 
of which the proposition is maintained ; as in 
Soliloquies 24. 1, sam ic wylle, sam ic nelle, ic 
sceal secgan nide riht. The indefinite concession 
generalizes the situation : the main proposition is 
asserted in spite of any possibility, no matter what 
the case may be ; as in Codex Diplomaticus, 4. 
118. 17, ga land and feoh into sancte Augustine 
... si abbod se oe si. 

Upon this three-fold distinction is the larger 
structure of the book based ; Chapter ii treats of 
the simple concession ; Chapters in and iv, of 
the disjunctive ; and in Chapter v are discussed 
the elusive and Protean indefinite concessions. 
The remaining chapters — vi to ix— - treat specific 
constructions which for clearest presentation are 
not amenable to one of the three classes just 
mentioned. 

Chapter n treats of the simple concessive clause. 
It is introduced usually by tiea/i or tSeaft fce, the 
latter being preferred by iElfric (who uses also 
almost exclusively iSy Ices He, instead of 8y Ices, 
before the final clause). 1 Karely swa fteah and 
swa fteah "Bee* (Be) have concessive force. Almost 
unique and very doubtful are hwcetere and its 
compounds. Deah (8e) may be reinforced by a 
prefixed eall, eac swyloe, ge, or and, or else by a 
following nu. Any concessive conjunctive may 
be balanced by a correlative word or phrase in 
the main clause : such are fieah, swa fteah, 
hwcefiere, (swa) teah, huru, for eallum ftimm, 
and certain comparative expressions, frequently 
stereotyped, such as na By loes. Dr. Burnham's 
list here seems to be complete, though she might 
have added fieah He . . . huru ftinga, of Hbmilien 
und Heiligenleben 141. 86. 

Due mention is next made of %eah idiomatic, 
meaning if interrogative after expressions of won- 
der, and whether after nytan, uncuS, and possibly 
weald, as in Psalm 50. 6, nis hit nan wundor tSeah 

1 See pages 94-99 of my The Expression of Purpose in Old 
English Prose. Holt & Co., 1903. 
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Su sy god ; Boethius 101. 6, wundrian Seah we 
spyrien ; id. 64. 9, ic nat Seah Su wene. 

The mode of the simple concession is shown to 
be nearly always optative, whether the clause be 
one of fact or of hypothesis. A very few indic- 
atives occur— just where and why one cannot help 
wishing to know. I happen to recall three such, 
in each case with a negative major clause : Exodus 
11. 9, ne hyrS Faroa inc, Seah tie fela tacnu sind 
gewordene ; Beowulf 1613, nenom he . . . maSm- 
aehta ma, Seah he tSser monige geseah ; John 21. 
11, Sa (temporal-concessive) hyra swa fsela wses, 
nses Sset net tobrocen. 

Chapter in discusses the disjunctive clause of 
concession, introduced by sam and by the corre- 
lated swa . . . swa . . . stvcefter ; as in Soliloquies 
24. 1, sam ic wylle, sam ic nelle, ic sceal secgan 
nide riht ; Boethius 110. 27, forSsem Sset is se 
betsta anwald Sset mon msege and wille wel don, 
swa lsessan spedum, swa maran, swseSer he hsebbe. 
The mode in the first type, when determinable, is 
always optative ; in the second, both indicative 
and optative are found, though the latter is far 
more frequent. 

Chapter iv presents the inverted concessive 
clause without conjunction. Such are practically 
always disjunctive, like those in Chapter in ; 
e. g., JElfric's Homilies 1. 532. 7, we sceolon, 
wylle we nelle we, arisan (cf. modern English 
* willy nilly'). In a few late passages, a series 
of inverted concessive clauses is followed by an 
indefinite clause of the same form as the indefinite 
concessions treated in the paragraph below. The 
indefinite clause sums up not only the cases named, 
but all possible cases ; as in Laws 282. 13, bete 
man georne be Ssem Se seo dsed sy, sy hit Surh 
feohtlac, si hit Surh reaflac, sig Surh Sset Se hit 
sy. For simple concessions, however, in Old Eng- 
lish the inverted paratactic clause was not used, 
though it appears within the Middle English 
period : cf. Scott, Talisman, ch. 28, by this hand 
thou shalt, wert thou the proudest Plantagenet of 
the line. Whether disjunctive or indefinite, the 
mode of the inverted verb is invariably optative. 
This, Dr. Burnham with commendable caution 
suggests, may possibly be of hortatory origin. 

Chapter v presents the third type, indefinite 
concessions. These are native and rather ar- 
chaic, abounding in the Laws, Chronicles, and 



Charters. They originate in an indefinite clause 
of permission, which lends itself to concessive use 
by a logical process somewhat as follows : — "I 
give my consent to some undefined procedure ; 
that means that I accept the consequences. The 
idea of some contrasted result taking place in spite 
of this procedure — though it be only acceptance of 
consequences — is involved in the nature of such a 
permission." Such clauses of permissory or quasi- 
permissory form are always found to contain an 
integral indefinite (or interrogative) pronoun, or 
an indefinite adverb or adverbial expression, as 
illustrated in the following : — Codex Diplomaticus 
3. 362. 29, sy efre seo selmesse gelest gearhwsem- 
liee, age land se'Se age ; id. 4. 299. 13, swahwylc 
man swa tSa socne ahe, sanctus Benedictus habbe 
his freodom ; id. 4. 226. 24, ic habbe geunnen 
Wulfrice Sset abbodrice in Hely . . ., sitte his 
mann Ser Sser he sitte ; Chronieles 220. 16, nan 
man ne dorste slean oSerne man, hsefde he nsefre 
swa mycel yfel gedon. 

The mode of the indefinite concession is usually 
the optative, of permissory origin, though the in- 
dicative occasionally is found, as in Institutes 353. 
22, Swa hwylc man swa cennende wif freo gedeS, 
Sset beam biS swa-Seah a Seow (Quanquam quia 
. . . fecerit, infans tamen semper eritservus). 

In Chapter vi are considered " Clauses of other 
kinds adapted to concessive use." These are the 
following : (1) The relative clause may have con- 
cessive force merely through its logical relation to 
the context. In many cases, however, the con- 
cessive idea is emphasized ... by such particles 
as Sonne, hwceftere, (swa) Seah, hum, nu,ter (or), 
etc. ; or by means of demonstrative pronouns : 
Bede 440. 31, h welch wugu god dede, Sa he 
hwseSre . . . aSeostrade (bona aliqua fecit, quae 
tamen . . . obnubilarit) ; Boethius 116. 26, Sa 
menn Se Sisum leasungum gelefdon, Seah wisston. 
(2) The temporal clause, introduced by Sa(Sa), 
siSSan, mid Sy, mittes, Sonne, and nu, often passes 
into concessive function. The usual correlating 
particles may stand in the major clause to focus 
more sharply the concessive idea : — Wulfstan 12. 
14, Sa Sa Sset wses Sset deofol Sset folc swa mistlice 
dwelede . . . Sa wses Seah an msegS Se sefre weor- 
Sode Sone soSan godd. (3) The local clause, 
also, may under the same conditions become con- 
cessive : — Apothegms 24, Sser Sser Su neode irsian 
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scyle, gemetiga 8aet fteah. (4) So the condi- 
tional, as in Leigh Hunt, Wishingeap Papers, p. 
240, Garth was often at Hampstead, if he never 
lived there : — Benedictinerregel 54. 13, gif hwylc 
broSor unasceadelice hwses bidde, he fteah . . . 
him ne geunrotsige. (5) A correlated clause of 
comparison, formally modal, may be virtually 
concessive : — Dialogues 116. 21, swa ic swyftor 
drince, swa me swySor SyrsteS. (6) A definite 
expression of degree may pass into a logical con- 
cession : — Orosius 152. 16, swa ealde swa hie 8a 
wseron hie gefuhton. 

Of these six types, most clearly native are the 
correlatives with swa, (5). The most clearly 
derived from Latin is the conditional concession, 
(4). The remaining four forms "seem to have 
risen, in some degree, independently, but to have 
had their chief development in translation." As 
to mode, the great majority of the clauses in each 
of the six types — apart from conditional conces- 
sions, (4) — have the indicative. "Each . . . 
follows in this rather its own individual usage. ' ' 
The mode is thus unaffected by the concessive 
idea. 

Chapter vn presents paratactic clauses of con- 
cession, whether coordinated by means of a con- 
junction, or whether merely juxtaposed, with no 
connective whatever. This usage is naturally 
characteristic of the loose-built style of such texts 
as Orosius and the Chronicles. Examples are : — 
Chronieles 48. 29, he his feorh generede and 8eah 
he wses oft gewundad ; De Temporibus 13. 10, 
seo sunne 8a stod . . . ac se dseg eode forfi ; Lives 
of Saints 1. 458. 226, sum wer waes betogen Sset 
he wsere on stale — wses swafteah unscyldig. The 
concession may be coordinated with even a subor- 
dinate clause, as in Wulfstan 219. 19, 8am bift wa 
sefre geborenum, 8e hit secgan can aud ne wille. 

In Chapter vm is discussed the concessive use 
of phrases and single words. These condensed 
concessions are somewhat rare, and are interesting 
because of their persistence into modern speech. 
The phrases so used are prepositional and fall into 
two classes. In the one the concessive meaning is 
to be felt merely from the context ; in the other it 
is more nearly inherent in the preposition employed, 
usually for, expressing an ineffective cause, and 
hence a concession. Illustrations are : — Chroni- 
eles 136. 17, ac for eallum Sisum (in spite of this) 



se here ferde ; id. 440. 10, buton Sam (in spite of 
that) hi hergodan ; Lives of Saints 1. 332. 167, 
he is forfti (nevertheless) be feorfta. Also, appo- 
sitive nouns, adjectives, and participles may ap- 
pear with more or less of concessive force : — JEl- 
fric's Homilies 1. 588. 28, ic wundrige Se, snotere 
wer (though a wise man), $set 8u Syssere lare 
fylian wylt ; Benedictinerregel 13. 12, fortSon ge 
Seow ge freoh ealle we synd on Criste ; Matthew 
13. 13, lociende hig ne geseoft. The absolute 
participle is possibly concessive in such sentences 
as John 20. 26, se Hselend com, belocenum 
durum. 

I have purposely spared comment, believing 
that the above resume 1 will best present the excel- 
lence of the study. However, I cannot suppress 
the wish that Dr. Burnham may soon find it in her 
heart to prepare another similar essay — perhaps, 
upon the expression of comparison and manner in 
Old English, a labor for which she is admirably 
fitted by virtue of the keen vision and the accurate 
sense of syntactical value she has shown in this 
present volume. 

Hubert G. Shearin. 

Transylvania University. 



Spanish Short Stories, edited with introduction, 
notes and vocabulary, by Elijah Clarence 
Hills and Louise Reinhardt. Boston, D. 
C. Heath and Co., 1910. xviii + 323 pp. 
(Text, 200 pp.) 

Numerous collections of Spanish stories have 
been published in text-book form. The present 
volume differs from others in its distinct literary 
aim. The editors offer, in fact, by criticism and 
by illustration, a survey of Spanish prose fiction 
in the second half of the nineteenth century. 
The Introduction by Prof. Hills is a careful and 
judicious study of Spanish fiction from 1800 down 
to Blasco Ibafiez. The essentially regional nature 
of the realistic novel is duly demonstrated, and 
the characterizations of individual authors are 
especially apt and just. Two paragraphs at the 
close are devoted to the little-known subject of 
fiction in Spanish America. 

The same knowledge and literary taste appear 



